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(The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.} 


In the first and second volumes of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ the history of the Cartoons of Raftaelle was given, 
aud all those which are now at Hampton Court were 
described with reference to their character and merits 
as pictures. To the illustrious artist himself, the reader 
has also been introduced (vol. i., p. 13); and Hamp- 
ton Court, the not unbecoming dwelling-place of the 
Cartoons, has been fully described (vol. iii., p.25). To 
these points it is not, therefore, necessary to refer on 
the present occasion ; but it is our intention to view the 
Cartoons in connection with the historical circumstances 
which they embody—to which they give form, and with 
80 surpassing a power of realization, that these pictures 
become for ever a part of the intellect of every one by 
whom they are contemplated. Every one reads, or 
he ars read, often the historical statement of the events 
which the painter has depicted; and every one, as he 
reads, necessarily forms, each to himself, an ideal 
Image of the scene. This idea is dim, shadowy, indis- 
unct, differing at different times and occasions; the 
forms and colours dependent upon weather, health, 
youth, age, and a multitude of circumstances in our- 
selves and out of ourselves. But he who sees the Car- 
toons of Raffaelle finds all his future imaginations 
with respect to these scenes paralysed, or rather super- 
seded._ He reads, but his mind cannot act, as before, 
upon its own resources. A master-spell is upon his 
Spirit; and instead of the fantastic and dim uncer- 
tainties of the passing picture which his own concep- 
tions would adumbrate, the Cartoon of Raffaelle rises 
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spontaneously before him in all its truth and distinct- 
ness, and it is impossible to form another image of the 
scene than that which it has represented. And when- 
ever the mind recurs to these events, and, unconsciously 
revolting against its bondage, commences forming a 
picture for itself, it is found that it would merely pro- 
duce slight differences of grouping and of arrange- 
ments in parts. The materials are still Raffaelle’s; 
the Christ is Raffaelle’s; the Peter, Raffaelle’s; the 
John, Raffaelle’s; the Paul, Raffaelle’s; and finding it 
thus, ihe mind abandons its incipient attempt at inde- 
even action, and submits willingly to a captivity 
etter than freedom. 

Now this is the undoubted privilege of genius—to 
make its acts parts of other minds—to render far more 
than “bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh”—by 
becoming incorporate with that essential atmosphere 
through which our inner and intellectual life receives 
its light, and in which it breathes and has its being. 
And this privilege is not common or of small value. 
A great conqueror is he—some will say the greatest of 
conquerors—whe has conquered minds in any parts of 
their acts or operations; and who asserts this power 
over the minds of people of different nations, lan- 
guages, habits, conditions, ages; and who, in this most 
unlike the conquerors of armies and of kingdoms, 
maintains and exercises his authority long after—ages 
after—his own personal existence has been lost in the 
“cold obstructions” of the grave. Foremost among 
these conquerors of the world is Raffaelle;-some of 
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the chief agents of whose continued sway we now pro- 
ceed to contemplate. 

It is well known that the Cartoons at Hampton 
Court form part of a series of subjects from the New 
Testament history, designed as patterns for two sets 
of magnificent tapestry, one of which Pope Leo X. 
designed to retain, and to present the other to our 
Henry VIII. The tapestries being executed, the Car- 
toons were treated with much neglect by those into 
whose hands they fell, who appear to have considered 
that they had served their purpose. When ultimately 
inquired for, some of them were lost and others 
spoiled. A few of the whole twenty-five exist, besides 
the seven at Hampton Court, and the subjects and 
mode of treatment in those that are wanting are known 
from the tapestries executed from them, and with 
such means of comparison it is satisfactory to know 
that among the best in the whole series are the seven, 
the view of which is one of several rich and pure en- 
joyments open to the harassed inhabitants of the great 
metropolis, bya short, easy, and now cheap excursion to 
the finest neighbourhood of London. Sorely are we 
tempted to recount the whole of these enjoyments— 
enjoyments of the road, and of the river, and of the 
hill; enjoyments of royal gardens, and parks, and 
palaces, and pictured halls—but we forbear. We can- 
not, however, but point out a new source of illustra- 
tion to the Cartoons which has been lately opened at 
Hampton Court. As the visitor passes under one of 
the archways which connect the various courts which 
together form the palace, he will perceive on the left 
hand a broad staircase of stone, with a board on the 
wall painted with “ To the Cardinal's Hall.” Go up, 
by all means. We find ourselves in a large and very 
handsome hall, only just opened to the public, and 
which the workmen have not yet abandoned. The 
walls of this hall are completely covered with tapes- 
tries representing the history of Abraham. This work 
of tapestry is very interesting and curious in itself; 
but we only notice it now fer the sake of indicating to 
the reader that it was for such tapestry as this, and 
destined to be thus hung on walls, that the Cartoons 
of Raffaelle were executed. It will thus be seen that 
the paintings were intended to represent the effect 
which the woven tapestry itself was to produce; and 
this will account for the peculiarity of style’and effect 
in the Cartoons which has given occasion for much 
remark. 

There is one matter, however, which it seems the 
peculiar province of a work like ours to record. It 
is not many years ago that Hampton Court was but 
little thought of or visited by Londoners; and when 
the enjoyments which it offered were all but absolutely 
beyond the reach of the classes who now throng to it 
by hundreds at every favourable occasion. Not longer 
back than 1823, an intelligent writer said of Hampton 
Court :—* From perpetually echoing to the more than 
regal revelries by which Wolsey’s unbounded wealth 
enabled him to further the views of his equally un- 
bounded ambition, these princely halls have come to 
be almost as silent as their dead master’s tomb; from 
witnessing the proud airs and peerless glances of court 
beauties, and reflecting back the humble whispers of 
supplicating lovers, they have come to find their best 
boast in the painted effigies of these beauties that hang 
upon their otherwise bare walls; and they have nothing 
to echo back but the hurried footsteps of a single do- 
mestic, who passes through them daily to wipe away the 
dust from their untrodden floors, only that it may col- 
lect there again; or the unintelligible jargon of a 
superannuated dependent, as he describes fo a few 
straggling visitors (without looking at either) the ob- 
jects of art that have been deposited in them, dike trea- 
sures ina tomb.” All this has now passed away,—the 
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floors are no longer untrodden; if there be dust upon 
them, it is the dust of many feet. The single domestic 
and ancient dependent have given ry to a dozen 
spruce policemen, picked and dressed for the service ; 
instead of being tortured by the unintelligible jargon 
of an aged and ignorant person who had to be paid for 
his interpretations, the visitor has the opportunity of 
purchasing the efficient and permanent services of a 
neat and useful catalogue of the various pictures and 
objects which these halls contain; and instead of “a 
few straggling visitors,” some scores are found there 
on any fine day, while on Sundays and Mondays, 
and on every holiday, the place is absolutely thronged 
with Londoners, so that some regulations have been 
found necessary to enable them to survey the various 
rooms without confusion. 

The once solitary village bears now evident signs of 
this concurrence—in the display of all kinds of con- 
veyances in which the visitors have been brought, and 
in which they will return—the private equipages—the 
taxed cart—the stage coaches—the omnibusses—the 
vans—in “booking offices”—in places for the refresh- 
ment of the visitors—inns—tea-gardens—copfectioners’ 
shops. But these last are less numerous than might 
be expected, on account of the vicinity of Richmond, 
which has always been a favourite place of resort to 
the Londoners, and which, as a larger place, has much 
superior and more varied accommodations of the sort, 
without which we are afraid that even a trip to Hamp- 
ton Court would be lightly esteemed by the comfort- 
loving people of our Babylon. And they are right in 
preferring Richmond as the place of rest and refresh- 
ment; for, apart from the palace and its grounds, 
Richmond is certainly a much pleasanter place than 
Hampton Court. Many, therefore, walk the distance 
between the two places; and there are also vehicles 
which traverse this distance only, without proceeding 
to London; while there are others, including the 
steamers, which pass between London and Richmond, 
without proceeding to Hampton. 

Nor are the signs of the present, and, we are sure, 
abiding popularity of Hampton Court, confined to the 
neighbourhood of the palace. In the innermost re- 
cesses of London’s mighty heart, the name of “ Hamp- 
ton Court” is written. Go where you will, into the 
high-road or the bye-road, into the public street or the 
narrowest lane, into the alley or the court, there is no 
escaping the eternal painted board (generally red 
with yellow letters), with sometimes a rude drawing 
of the conveyance—‘* Vans to Hampton Covrt.” 
And occasionally of a Saturday evening, if the van- 
holder lives in a place wide enough for the display, the 
van, newly washed, and clean as a daisy, may be seen 
drawn up before his door, with the tempting announce- 
ment—* This Van starts for Hampton Court to-morrow 
morning at eight o'clock.” These vans are hung with 
curtains, and mounted on springs, and have very much 
resemblance to the arabah, which is the only wheel- 
conveyance in Turkey, but are far more convenient 
and comfortable. ; 

The writer we have already quoted concludes his 
notice with the remark—“ In the immediate environs 
of the palace, and the road leading to and passing 
through it, there is an air and appearance which I 
know not how to describe, otherwise than by calling it 
courtly. You feel, without knowing why, that you are 
in the presence of greatness ; and all things that you 
see correspond with (or perhaps it is, they excite) this 
feeling. The great, wide, yet unfrequented road, worn 
only in the middle, and grown with grass at the stdes— 
the great walls that line the wide pathways on either 
hand, and the great stately elms that stand out, here 
and there, almost into the middle of the road, as you 
see them nowhere else—all give an imposing ap- 
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pearance that I do not remember to have seen else- 
where.” 

The presence of all kinds of modern conveyances, 
and the movements to and fro of cheerful groups in 
holiday attire, have impaired much of this courtliness; 
the wide road is no longer grass-grown, but well-worn 
by ey | wheels and many feet. But the elms are 
there; for there is life inatree. Having on former 
occasions approached the palace in another direction, 
we did not notice them until our last visit, when their 
old gnarled rinds, and the enormous overhanging 
branches—themselves trees—which look as if ready to 
break down by their own weight, immediately arrested 
attention, and called for the strongest admiration. 

So, then, there has been change—much change—in 
this quarter. Much of this may be ascribed to the im- 
mense facilities of cheap and easy conveyance in all 
directions; which have siviate, in the course of a few 
years, made quite a revolution in our social system. 

"he very becoming abrogation of the fee formerly paid 
for viewing Hampton Court must also be taken into 
account. But we do not fear being mistaken in our 
calculation that this and similar manifestations -in 
other directions are in a very great degree the result 
ofa greatly increased relish among all classes for the 
many pure and ennobling enjoyments which art and 
nature offer. 

When we first visited the Cartoons, we were not 
at all prepared for their peculiarity of style ; and the 
paintings seemed at the first general glance to manifest 
an appearance of poorness and want of finish, which 
created a feeling of disappointment and regret; and 
almost induced us to feel that the Cartoons were seen 
to most advantage in good engravings. But it for- 
tunately happened that different engravings after the 
several Cartoons had been placed below, and near the 
eye, for the sake of comparison. Some of these engrav- 
ings were very excellent; but the result of a close 
comparison showed sucha loss of power in the best of 
them, that our attention was forcibly thrown back 
upon the paintings themselves, that we might by search- 
ing find out wherein the great strength ascribed to 
them lay. We searched, and abundantly were we re- 
warded. What treasures did we not discover—and 
continue still to find out—for the search has been con- 
tinued at every repeated visit, and will continue as 
long as we live, in the conviction that we shall always, 
as we have done, come away with facts, details, expres- 
sions, ideas, powers, which had escaped the most dili- 
gent of our previous researches. And so it will always 
be; for these are the productions of a creative mind— 
works not to be looked at, but to be studied—works 
before any one of which we may profitably spend not 
minutes but hours, seeking to penetrate the great 
mysteries of art and knowledge which it contains. 
With all reverence we must declare that it is in some 
respect with these works as with the Bible, in which, 
as is well known to the diligent and careful readers 
thereof, new impressions are made y and new beau- 
ties discovered in, passages which have been read 
and re-read times without number. 

One matter that has struck us much in all our views 
of these wonderful pictures is their great truth—not 
only truth of character and expression in the human 
figures, but the truth of circumstances and details. 
This evinces that Raffaelle did not place his whole de- 
pendence upon the force of his genius and his power of 
producing the effects he contemplated; but that he 
studied hard and well. He laboured to make himself 
acquainted with the most minute particulars of the his- 
tory he undertook to paint; and not only so, but by 
careful study of books of travel in Palestine he endea- 
voured to render himself acquainted with the local 
characteristics of the spot which was the scene of the 
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transaction he undertook to paint. This is a motive 
so little practised by painters generally, whether an- 
cient or modern, that it deserves to be mentioned to 
the special honour of Raffaelle: for the want of it 
often obliges the man of knowledge and reading to 
turn with dissatisfaction and regret from some of the 
finest paintings of scriptural and classical subjects 
which the world contains. This, therefore, is one of 
the characteristics of the Cartoons, which in the en- 
suing pages we shall be particularly anxious to in- 
dicate. 

_The Cartoons were, as we have already stated, ori- 
ginally twenty-five in number. Taken together, and 
in their a on connection, they formed a pictorial his- 
tory of the New Testament ; the events of prominent 
importance being represented in orderly succession. 
his will be seen from the following list, in which we 
=e arranged the subjects in their proper historical 
order :— 


1. The Nativity. 
2. The Adoration of the Magi. 
, 4, 5. The Slaughter of the Innocents. 
The Presentation in the Temple. 
The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
The Descent of Christ into Hades. 
The Resurrection. 
10. Noli me Tangere. 
11. Christ Supping at Emmaus. 
12. Christ's Char e to Peter (usually, but errone- 
ously, styled Christ Delivering the Keys to Peter). 
13. The Ascension. 
14. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
15. Peter and John Healing in the Temple. 
16. The Death of Ananias. 
17. The Stoning of Stephen. 
18. The Conversion of St. Paul. 
19. Elymas the Sorcerer struck with Blindness. 
20. The Sacrifice at Lystra. 
21. Paul Preaching at Athens. 
22. The Earthquake. 
23, 24. Children at Play, catching birds, &c. 
25. Justice. 


From this list it appears that of the twenty-five sub- 
jects thirteen (if we include the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents) belong to the history of Christ, and eight to the 
history of his Apostles ; the remaining four not being 
Scriptural subjects. The Hampton Court Cartoons are 
those whose titles are printed in Italics. In these the 
proportions are reversed, only two of the seven pic- 
tures belonging to the history of Christ, while five 
belong to the history of the Apostles. Of these five, 
three refer to circumstances in the life of St. Paul, 
who is, upon the whole, the prominent figure in this 
collection. The precise place which the seven occu- 
pied in the historical series of twenty-one will at once 
be perceived from their position in the list we have 

iven. 
. In reviewing this Catalogue the reader will pro- 
bably remark with some surprise that in a series evi- 
dently intended as a continuous series of New Tes- 
tament subjects, events of such paramount importance 
as the Transfiguration and Crucifixion are not in- 
cluded. The reason of this omission is probably found 
in the fact that the former of these grand events, as 
well as many others in the life of Christ, had been pre- 
viously painted by Raffaelle, and that in taking a new 
course of Scriptural subjects he wished to avoid those 
on which he had previously exercised his powers. In 
fact, on turning to a list of this great painter's works,we 
find that the whole series of the Cartoons includes but 
one subject—the Adoration of the Magi—which he had 
previously painted, and that previous painting was but 
a small picture, executed in the early ae rs career, 
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when his style lacked that freedom which it had ac- 
quired in those riper years in which the Cartoons were 
undertaken. As to the Transfiguration, he reserved 
that subject for the glorious ——— crowning 
monument of his fame—which he commenced soon 
after the Cartoons were finished, and which he did not 
live entirely to complete. 

We shall now address ourselves to the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, or rather, to the subjects which they 
represent, taking them not in the order in which they 
are usually described, but in that historical order in 
which they occur in the list we have introduced. 

The Miraculous Draught of Fishes is the subject 
which this order brings first under our notice. 

This event occurred very early in the ministry of 
Christ. He had, indeed, performed several miracles, 
and had otherwise engaged the attention of the people 
by the parables and discourses which he delivered ; so 
that, whenever he appeared, he was followed by crowds 
hoping to see some miracle performed by him, or to 
hear the new and noble doctrines which fell from the 
lips of one “ who spake as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes.” But as yet his labours had been 
confined to the province of Galilee; and had, indeed, 
been divided chiefly between the town and neighbour- 
hood of Nazareth, and the shores of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret. At this time, however, he had been expelled 
from Nazareth (of which he was reputed a native), 
and resided principally at Capernaum, near the head 
of the lake. As yet he had no followers exclusively 
devoted to him, and attending him in all his journeys 
and ministrations; but there were several who were 
his followers in the ordinary sense, that is, who heard 
him with attention and reverence, and who took every 
occasion which their avocations allowed of seeking his 

resence. Among these were four fishermen of the 
ake, Peter and Andrew, the owners of one fishing-boat ; 
and the brothers James and John, to whose father, Ze- 
bedee, another boat belonged; and it would seem that 
the two boats commonly acted in partnership. 

One day, as Jesus stood on the shore, he was thronged 
by the people who were anxious to hear him. To 
avoid the pressure, he entered the boat of Peter, which 
was close at hand; and when it had been thrust a little 
way into the water, he spoke to the people from thence. 
When he had concluded, he desired Peter to launch 
forth, and cast his nets into the sea. Now it happened 
that Peter and his companions had been out fishing 
all the night without success. This he intimated to 
Jesus: “ Master, we have toiled all the night, and have 
taken nothing.” And under such circumstances men 
are generally sore, and ina very fit frame of mind for 
rejecting advice and direction as an odious imperti- 
nence. But Peter, by a first manifestation of that 
faith which afterwards burned in him “ stronger than 
death,” added—*“ Nevertheless, at thy word I will let 
down the net.” This was done ; and immediately the 
net was filled with such a multitude of fishes, that the 
net was broken in the attempt to draw it. On this 
Peter and his brother called their partners, Zebedee’s 
sons, to their assistance ; and when, with this assistance, 
the draught was secured, both the boats were so filled, 
that there was reason to fear that they would sink. The 
whole party were astonished beyond measure at this 
prodigy, which their ill success all the previous night 
prepared them the more strongly to appreciate. But the 
effect upon Peter was the most marked. He was: too 
skilful a fisher, too well acquainted with the lake, and 
with the fit times and seasons of his trade, not to see 
more in this than some of us—who are no fishermen, 
and know nothing of the lake—are willing to see. He 
saw and recognised the presenve of one to whom the 
powes and operations of nature were subservient; and 

is enhanced perception of majesty in Christ gave in- 
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tensity, by contrast, to the sense of his own utter un- 
worthiness, and his unfitness for such a presence.* He 
therefore fell down at the Saviour’s knees, and cried, 
“ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” 
What a prayer !—as if the patient should say to the 
physician—* Depart from me, for Iam sick!” It was 
well for Peter that it was not granted. Nay, rather, 
instead of going from him, Jesus, in effect, called and 
invited him toa more close and intimate connection 
with himself, in terms which included a significant 
typical reference to the present act:—‘ Fear not: 
Jrom henceforth thou shalt catch MEN.” 

This is the moment chosen by the painter—while the 
succession of the immediately preceding circumstances 
is indicated by the still lingering portions of the crowd 
upon the shore, and by the manner in which James and 
John (whe are in the second boat with their father 
Zebedee) are still occupied with the net. Thus, also 
variety of action has been produced; and the picture 
is more effective, and the attention more concentrated 
on the principal persons, than it would otherwise have 
been. Andrew, similarly impressed with his brother, 
steps forward to share in his act and sentiment; and 
although the sons of Zebedee are otherwise engaged, 


* The Rev. R. Cattermole, in his ‘ Book of the Cartoons,’ 
notices the objections that are frequently and strongly felt by 
many against personal representations of the paternal Godhead, 
in which he concurs, so far at least as to consider even Ratiaelle’s 
delineations as unsatisfactory. He adds, however, “ Not so in 
his representations of the incarnate God—the Eternal, the Infi- 
nite, veiled beneath the final and the finite. In the individual 
Divine Man, the artist is supplied with a type, the existence of 
which withdraws all impropriety from the attempt; and if it be 
objected, that he has failed adequately to depict the Godhead, 
we answer—to do so was not his object. He penetrates not be- 
low the covering of humanity which hides the Omnipotent from 
mortal view. If upon its surface he can trace some faint touches 
of the latent glory, he attains not only all that he is warranted 
in attempting, but, perhaps, all which in reality the human 
form of the Son of God, during his residence on earth, itself dis- 
played. 

“ The ‘Christs’ of Raffaelle are, upon the whole, more suc 
cessful than those of any other artist ; with reference to the above 
view of what is required, they may be regarded perhaps as per- 
fect. The exquisite figure before the reader will justify this 
assertion. In both the action and form of our Saviour we dis- 
cover the usual felicity of the artist’s genius. The divine com- 
posure of Omnipotence exercising authority over nature could 
scarcely be better expressed than in that simple and graceful 
posture in which he is seated—in the countenance radiant with 
benignity—in the lips, which, by their movement and their form, 
appear employed in modulating a voice replete with sweet and 
gentle yet-powerful expression—in that hand which wields the 
elements, gracefully raised in accordance with the words whereby 
he moderates the emotions of the agitated Apostle. The character 
of the form and features, and even the drapery of Christ, are 
finely contrasted with those of his merely human companions. 
The head is in the most graceful style of masculine beauty ; the 
delicate texture and flowing lines of the hair and beard har- 
monise delightfully with the sweetness and purity of every other 
part—even in these the divine superiority of the Friend of man- 
kind is distinctly expressed :”"— 


«“ ¢The man that shines as bright as God—not so, 
Fo. God he is himself that close lies under 
That man—so close, that no time can dissunder 
That bond; yet not so close, but from him break 
Such beams as mortal eyes are all too weak 
Such sight to see—or it, if they should see, to sveak. 


Hishair . . . in small curls did twine, 
As though it were the shadow of some light, 
And underneath, his face as day did shine— 
But sure the day shined not half so bright ; 
Under his lovely locks, her head to shroud, 
Did meek Humility herself grow proud :— P 
Hither, to light their lamps, did all the graces crowd, 
Giles Fletcher.” 
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we sce by the direction of their looks that their atten- 
tion is drawn to what is passing in the other boat: they 
see the prostration, they hear the confession of Peter ; 
and they also hear and understand the impressive an- 
swer of Jesus. We are therefore prepared to learn 
that they, as well as Peter and Andrew, on reaching 
the shore—* left al/, and followed him.” 

We have said that it is not our intention to expatiate 
on the artistical character of these productions. This 
has already been amply done in «he present and other 
publications. We cannot, however, forbear from calling 
attention to one matter which has not by any means 
received the attention it deserves ;—this is, that accu- 
racy in the details and circumstances to which we 
alluded in a former page: of this, the present Cartoon 
is a very striking example. 

It has been more than once remarked, as an evidence 
of Raffaelle’s attention to the proprieties, that he has 
represented here not a shallow stream, but an expan- 
sive lake—such as was the Lake of Gennesaret: but 
it has not been remarked that this lake is the very Lake 





of Gennesaret; so that it is quite evident that the | 
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artist took great pains to make himself well acquainted 
with the locality of the scene which he had undertaken 
to represent. This he might do from the various 
descriptions which then existed, as well as from con- 
versation with persons—pilgrims and monks—certain 
to be found at Rome, who had visited the lake. We 
have thus not only the true character of the banks, but 
of the birds which fly over, which skim the surface. 
and which frequent the shores of the lake, as well as 
of the very fish which inhabit its waters. The buildings 
along the shore are also more proper than might, at 
the first view, occur to the reader. They have a mixed 
Oriental and Roman character, which is peculiarly 
exact and proper with reference to the time of Christ, 
when Herod the Great and his sons had strewed the 
borders of the Lake with public and other buildings— 
temples, palaces, theatres, baths--in the Roman style 
of architecture. The works of this description were 
the most numerous towards that northern quarter of 
the lake which was the scene of the transaction which 
this picture commemorates. 














(Christ’s Charge to Peter.” 


Christ's Charge to Peter, commonly, but erroneously, 
called Christ Delivering the Keys to Peter, is the next 
Cartoon in the series to which our attention is turned. 
In the complete series, four pictures intervene between 
this and the one which has engaged our notice. Yet it 
80 happens that the absence of these four, so far from 
destroying or injuring the connection between them, 
has produced a very beautiful connection and opposi- 
tion which the painter did not contemplate. In both, 
Christ and Peter are the principal characters; the 
scene of both is by the Lake of Tiberias, near the same 
spot; the boat and the net are introduced in both; on 
both occasions there had been a miraculous draught of 
fishes ; the former was the opening and this the closing 
act in Peter’s connection with Christ ; and in both there 
is nearly the same charge given to the Apostle under a 
differing similitude. 

_ Nearly the whole public ministry of Christ had passed 
in the interval between these pictures. Christ had 
taught, and wrought miracles, and suffered death, and 





risen from the dead, and had more.than once appeared 
to his disciples to satisfy them, that he lived, and to 
give instruction and comfort to them. It will be 
remembered that Christ was crucified at Jerusalem 
during the Passover; and during the following week, 
he, by his appearances to them, and his acts, had satis- 
fied the Apostles that he had indeed risen in his own 
very person from the press though oF had still very 
imperfect notions of the true design of the dispensation 
and of their own mission. 

After the Passover week, the Apostles returned to 
Galilee, to which most of them belonged, and to which 
they had been directed to repair. Here such of them 
as had been fishermen, and lived on the borders of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, betook themselves to their old 
occupation—either as being necessary to their subsist- 
ence, or, which is more probable, concluding that their 
engagement with and for Jesus was at an end—whereaa, 
in truth, it had scarcely more than commenced. 

One evening Simon Peter, with James, John, Thomas, 
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Nathanael, and two others, went out to fish on the 
lake, and, as on the former occasion, toiled all the night 
in vain. When the morning broke, a stranger was 
perceived upon the shore, who called to them, “ Chil- 
dren, have ye any meat?” They answered “ No;” and 
were told that if they let down the net on the right 
side of their vessel, they should find enough and to 
spare. They did so, and were then unable to draw the 
net for the multitude of fish which it contained. This 
miracle convinced John, who is distinguished by the 
touching title of “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” that 
the stranger, whose person they had not been able in 
the dimness of the morning to distinguish, was their 
own Master , and he whispered his conviction to Peter, 
who no sooner heard that it was the Lord, than the 
usual impulsiveness of his character would not permit 
him to tarry for the boat, but he threw himself into the 
water, to hasten to him. The others followed in the 
smaller boat, dragging after them the net, which they 
had not been able to draw in the usual way, and which, 
to their surprise, they found not to be broken, notwith- 
standing the number (153) of large fish which it con- 
tained. 

When all were landed, they saw a fire, with fish 
broiling thereon, on which, with bread, the Saviour 
invited them to “ Come and dine.” And none of them 
durst ask him, “ Who art thou?” knowing it was the 
Lord. After they had eaten, Jesus, touched probably 
by the characteristic manner in which Peter had just 
evinced his affection, turned to him and asked— 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these?” It will be remembered that at the Last Sup- 
per Peter had professed with vehemence his superior 
attachment to his Master, and that if all else should 
forsake him, yet he would be faithful unto death. The 
question, therefore, now put to him, was the same as 
asking him whether he still persisted in this profession. 
The natural ardour of Peter would have inclined him 
to utter the strongest expressions of devoted attachment; 
but checked and humbled by the consciousness of that 
terrible night when, before the cock crew thrice, he 
had twice denied his Master; and by the keen remem- 
brance of that moment when “ He had turned and 
looked upon Peter,” in the judgment-hall, when the 
the third denial was yet upon his lips—subdued by this, 
he only ventured on a touching appeal to Christ's own 
consciousness of his love—“ Lord, thou knowest that 
I love thee.” The answer was, “Feed my lambs!” 
“ He saith unto him again, the second time: ‘Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” He saith unto him, ‘ Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee.’ He saith unto 
him, ‘ Feed my sheep.’ He saith unto him the third 
time, ‘ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” Peter was 
grieved because he said unto him the third time, ‘ lovest 
thou me?” And he said unto him, ‘ Lord, thou knowest 
all things, THOU KNOWEST THAT I LOVE THEE. Jesus 
saith unto him, ‘Feed my sheep.’” He then continued : 
—* Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” This was 
understood to be an intimation to Peter by what manner 
of death he should “glorify God :” and accordingly the 
pee of the church informs us that this eminent 
Apostle was, like his Master, crucified, and, not like 
him, nailed, but bound with cords to his cross. 

Everything in the Cartoon indicates that this is the 
scene which the painter intended to represent, and not 
the metaphorical delivery of the keys to Peter, which 
took place a good while before the Crucifixion (Maitt., 
xvi. 19), and nat near the Lake of Gennesaret. The 
sheep, the lake, the boat, the net, the prints of the nails 
in the hands and feet of Christ, the number of the 
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Apostles (eleven, Judas being wanting*)—all clearly 
refer to a time posterior to the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ, and to no other. It is true 
Peter has the keys: and this has led to the mis- 
conception. But we do not think from this that 
the picture represents the a of the Keys; nor 
even that it proposes to combine that action with the 
final charge of “ Feed my sheep!” For seeing that the 
time and all the circumstances refer to the latter trans. 
action, it is obvious to consider that it is merely to 
distinguish and dignify his person that he is represented 
as holding the keys which had formerly been committed 
to him. The action of Jesus is also entirely indicative, 
He does not appear as delivering or as having just 
delivered the keys, nor Peter as receiving or having 
just received them—he hold them as his possession. 

Peter and John Healing the Cripple is the singularly 
rich and effective painting which next occurs to our 
notice. 

The Temple of Jerusalem, as it stood in the time of 
Christ and his Apostles, had many gates. Nine of 
them were very glorious, being overlaid with gold and 
silver, even to the side-posts and the lentils: but 
another gate, thirty cubits high and fifteen broad, was 
made entirely of Corinthian brass, and, ftom its splen- 
dour and elaborate workmanship, was much more 
admired than those covered with gold and silver. This 
was probably the “ Beautiful Gate of the Temple,” at 
which, or in whose corridors, the halt, the maimed 
stationed themselves day by day to receive the alms of 
those who entered or departed from the house of God. 

The Apostles had returned from Galilee to Jerusa- 
lem. They had seen their Master ascend to heaven 
from the Mount Olivet; and on the day of Pentecost 
they had received the gift of tongues, and had been 
endowed with such miraculous powers as Christ him- 
self had exercised. Already Peter had become a 
“ fisher of men ;” for on that great day, three thousand 
persons had been converted to Christ by his first dis- 
course. Many circumstances, traceable even in the 
Gospels, had tended to create a peculiar intimacy be- 
tween the ardent Peter and the loving John, who, in- 
deed, had been friends and partners before they left all 
to follow Christ. 

Not long after the day of Pentecost, and before occa- 
sion for the exercise of their miraculous powers had 
yet offered, Peter and John repaired together to the 

emple at the hour of afternoon prayer. As they 
—— the “ Beautiful Gate,” they were asked for 
alms by a man who had been lame from his birth— 
who had never walked—and whom his friends carried 
daily to the Temple-gates. The Apostles were struck 
with compassion at the pitiable object before them; 
and Peter felt the faith in him to exercise the gift he 
had received. He said to the man, “ Look on us;” and 
he looked well, expecting to receive money from them. 
Answering the expectation which that look conveyed, 
Peter said :—* Silver and gold have I none; but such 
as I have, give I thee: in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up, and waux.” As he said this “ he 
took him by the right hand and lifted him up: and 
immediately his feet and ancle bones received strength; 
and he, leaping up, stood, and walked, and entered 
with them into the Temple, walking, and leaping, and 
praising God.” The man was so well known, from his 
remarkable lameness, and from being daily seen at the 
Beautiful Gate, that this astonishing case attracted 
general attention, and produced a deep sensation, of 


* In fact there were but seven “ disciples” (including at 
least four Apostles) present on this occasion; but the licence of 
introducing the whole number, and making it eleven (not twelve, 
as it would have been at'the time of delivering the keys to Peter), 
is as significant of time as the actual number of disciples would 
have been, : 
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which Peter took advantage by declaring to the people 
there the doctrine of Christ, faith in whose name had 
made this hopeless cripple whole. 

The moment of action chosen by the painter is that 
in which the Apostle takes the cripple by the hand 
and commands him, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
to rise and walk. The fine contrasts of character and 
emotion in the different figures, and the skilful pic- 
torial effects produced in this noble composition, have 
been indicated by a previous writer in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine’ (No. 70); and we shall therefore limit our 
attention to one or two points which have not been 
clearly understood. ; J 

The gorgeous architecture and the effective distri- 
bution of the rows of columns have been very much 
admired; but Raffaelle has not in this had the full 
praise he deserves. In this we find marks of careful 
study and comparison ; and we do not hesitate to de- 
clare that he exhibits such a distinct knowledge of his 
subject as few professed writers on biblical antiquities 
have manifested. 

The proper fabric of the Temple and its courts, into 
which none but Israelites might pass, stood in a vast 
enclosed court, called the Court of the Gentiles, to 
which everybody had access, The principal gate of 
access to this outer court was the gate (called Shu- 
shan) on the eastern side; and it was the only gate on 
that side. Exactly opposite to this gate was the only 
gate on the east side of the inner and more sacred por- 
tion leading to the court of Israel. This was the 
Beautiful Gate. The extensive outer court of the 
Gentiles was surrounded by a broad and magnificent 
piazza or colonnade, supported by innumerable pillars 
of white marble. Josephus speaks of these extensive 
rows of marble pillars with rapture, declaring that the 
effect was incredible to those who never saw them, and 
an amazement to those who did. Now it is a portion 
of this colonnade which the painter has represented. 
The Apostles had entered the outer gate, and were 
sooneelinn under the colonnade to the inner Beautiful 
Gate, when the cripple arrested their attention. In 
the two right-hand compartments the view is inter- 
cepted and darkened by the walls of the inner fabric, 
while in that to the left a view of the clear sky and of 
the open court is obtained. 

It may not be amiss to mention that the covered 
walk of this outer court was a place of great public 
resort, and that it was here Jesus himself delivered 
some of his most impressive discourses. 

As to the form of the pillars, so little is said on the 
subject in the Scriptures or in Josephus, that the 
og was left in a great degree to his own fancy. 

e has, however, embodied all the hints he could col- 
lect, and the pillars, therefore, exhibit the cherubs, the 
clustering vines, the lily-work, and other known orna- 
ments of Hebrew architecture, displayed to singular 
advantage in combination with the spiral form which 
the columns have received from his hand. 

The effect produced by the view of the open sky 
through the colonnade in the left-hand compartment 
cannot be too much admired; and we do not fail to 
remark that the artist has filled this compartment with 
light and pleasant objects, in unison with this intended 
relief. The women and boys of Raffaelle, in general, 
claim much admiration; and nowhere are they finer 
than in this picture. The female with the basket on 
her head, followed by the boy with two doves, forms a 
creation of surpassing beauty, sufficient alone to im- 
mortalise any picture in which it might be found. 

These objects remind us of another explanation, 
which may not be unacceptable to the reader; the 
rather as it brings out another instance of Raffaelle’s 
knowledge, and his exemplary attention to historical 
propriety. They are going into the Court of the Gen- 
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tiles with doves and fruit. Now, in fact, there was a 
sort of market in that court, which was considered less 
holy than the more interior parts of the Temple. This 
market was allowed under the pretence of convenience 
te the people in obtaining near at hand such articles, 
animals, or birds as were used for offerings. This 
market, at which were sold oxen, sheep, lambs, kids, 
doves, &c., was held at the south side of the court; 
and being in itself undoubtedly as illegal as unseemly, 
and sanctioned only as a source of gain to the priests, 
our Saviour, on two occasions, drove all the dealers 
and their wares before him, across the court, towards the 
east gate of the centre wall,where he also overturned the 
tables of the money-changers who were stationed there. 

By introducing two figures proceeding in that di- 
rection with doves, the artist has skilfully intimated 
the existence of this interior market, and has availed 
himself of it for the production of the two charming 
beings by whom this intimation is conveyed. 

Since the preceding observations were written, we 
have met with two or three pages of interesting re- 
marks on the Cartoons by an anonymous writer in the 
* New Monthly Magazine,’ in 1823, from which we wil- 
lingly introduce one passage which refers chiefly to 
those from which the engravings in our present Sup- 
plement have been taken. He declares the grand 
characteristic of the Cartoons to be— “ expression, 
depth, variety, consistency, and, above all, unity of ex- 
pression. And this extends not only to the animated 
objects that they represent, but to the most apparently 
insignificant details that are introduced into them, 
The hands of the ‘Paul preaching at Athens’ are 
scarcely less eloquent and inspired than the counte- 
nance, and the very folds of his mantle speak as with a 
tongue. The storks that are seen in the ‘ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes’ stand on tip-toe, and clap their 
wings expectantly, as if the miracle had been worked 
for them alone; and the littleness of the boat in this 
picture (which has, I believe, been remarked on as 
preposterously out of keeping with the persons whom 
it contains) is so contrived purposely, in order to give 
a grandeur to the figures and an expansion to the sea, 
that they could have acquired by no other means. Let 
the pseudo-critic, who objects to this fine application 
of poetical licence, calculate the size that the boat in 
question ought to have been, on his principle, the 
figures being nearly as nee as life; and then, if he 
happens to be an artist, let him paint a picture on the 
same subject accordingly—his canvas being of the size 
of that we are speaking of. Alas! his picture will be 
all boat—figures, storks, fishes, miracle and all, going 
for nothing. Is this what he would have, in place of the 
magnificent work before us? ... I mention these as in- 
stances of the astonishing unity of expression prevalent 
in these works—infused into them perhaps in a great 
degree unconsciously on the part of the painter; but 
the more rather than the less admirable onxthat ac- 
count, as evincing the absolute interfusion of the 
artist’s spirit with that of the subject he was engaged 
upon; the entire subduing of all the faculties of the 
mind, ‘even to the very quality’ of that which was 
‘its lord’ for the time being. Raffaelle’s genius pos- 
sessed this power of self-adaptation more than any 
other modern, except Shakspeare. He possessed it, in- 
deed, in an infinitely inferior degree to Shakspeare, in 
point of extent and variety, but where it did reach, it 
was not inferior to his. It may fairly be conjectured, 
too, that Raffaelle limited the exercise of his genius 
consciously and ao as to subjects in which gran- 
deur, grace, and beauty were predominant; and that, 
if he had attained the ordinary age of man, he would 
have practised and excelled in other departments of 
his art, no less than he did in these. In proof of this 
opinion, I would instance the figures of the two afflicted 
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persons in the Cartoon of ‘ The Beautiful Gate.’ Nothing | deformed of countenance ; but already he feels the new 


can be finer in their way—that is to say, more abso- 
lutely ¢rwe—than the expression of these two figures ; 
and yet nothing can be more shocking and disgusting.” 

With reference to these two figures, which have en- 
gaged much attention, we have no doubt that an artist 
of inferior powers would have chosen rather to render 
them “interesting,” by regular features and an en- 
gaging expression of countenance. But it had not 
escaped the notice of Raffaelle, that in those who had 
from early youth, or all their lives, been — a 
form and expression of countenance was generally de- 
veloped the reverse of engaging, and which forms, in 
fact, one heavy portion of that affliction which such per- 
sons have to sustain. To have given such persons 
dignified heads would have been incongruous, however 
common in art; it would have been a pictorial lie; 
and no artist that ever lived knew better than 
the painter of the Cartoons, that, even pictorially, all 
truth is beautiful when truthfully applied and under- 
stood. Here, accordingly, the artist understood how 
even this unpleasant truth might become a beauty, by 
the effective contrasts which it would enable him to 
realise. This beauty in the | pare merge pro from the 
power which a great mind possesses of rendering all 
things subservient to a great design—every one can 
now i and the truth every one can ascertain 
from his own observation. In fact, it is said that, in 


the determination to be true to nature, Raffaelle made 
choice of two well-known crippled beggars at Rome 
for his models. 

Yet, while both the cripples are thus “marred ” in 
countenance, there were perhaps never two men re- 
vembling each other less in character and expression. 
The man who is the object of the miracle is painfully ! 








life tingle in his limbs, already he has begun to raige 
one of his legs, and finding it obedient to his will—his 
faith, already a gleam of wandering hope, appears in 
and begins to irradiate his countenance ; and we can see 
that his aspect, not less than his limbs, is to be healed, 
How different the other man, who appears the very 
impersonation of a sturdy and saucy beggar. Being 
in the act of advancing, it would appear as if the pause 
of the Apostles before his brother cripple had attracted 
his attention, and he has hastened to claim a share jn 
their bounty. He has heard the words—“ Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I have, give I thee:” 
and his countenance answers too plainly to be misun- 
derstood—‘“ What else has any one worth giving!” 
His firm and scornful incredulity of any good from 
persons who have no silver or gold, is expressed with 
great force, which we have not seen adequately repre- 
sented in any engraving. It is evident that he has not 
that faith in the name of Jesus of Nazareth which 
might entitle him to be healed; and the artist thus 
meets the objection, “ You have introduced two crip- 

les, whereas the history notices but one: if another 
iad been really present, might we not expect him also 
to be healed.” To obviate this, the painter has not 
given them equal claims to the notice of the Apostles; 
and has, in fact, skilfully insinuated a reason why the 
other was not cured. In fact, no one in looking at the 
Cartoon seems to feel the least wish or expectation that 
he should be healed, or the slightest wonder that he 
was not: and this neutralization of our feeling in be- 
half of this cripple, being the very effect which the 
artist intended to produce, and which it was necessary 
he should produce, is in itself one of the strongest 
evidences of his consummate skill. 
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